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C xpose the Sacred Cow! 


S$ THE Nation emerges from total war to peace, cities and hamlets from 
coast to coast are beginning the cry “we want a traffic survey!” Bert 
Pierce’s timely article in this issue brings out the situations in a number of 
cities where traffic congestion and parking are, as usual, the number one sore 
spots causing this rising hulabaloo. Who are the ones that usually start de- 


manding trafic relief? The answer is, of course, the Merchants. 


But invariably we find the attitude that curb parking, the Me:chants’ 


Sacred Cow, must not have a finger laid upon it, under any circumstances. 


Expose the Sacred Cow for the faker it is! Encourage the downtown 
merchants in the big cities to find out for themselves just how small a pro- 
portion of their trade comes from curb parking, like Philadelphia did very 
recently. In that city, a survey shows that less than 3 per cent of the shoppers 
came from cars parked at the curb. Surveys in other big cities, before the 


war, showed similar results. 


In small communities, where a greater proportion of curb parking may 
be for the purpose of shopping, the strangulation of the central business dis- 
trict streets by this curb parking still may force would-be purchasers to take 


their trade to other less congested areas. 

The answer is, of course, provision of adequate self-supporting off-street 
parking facilites and elimination of all curb parking that interferes with trafhe 
movement. But this elimination of curb parking invariably meets with the 


staunch objections of the business interests. 


So let us enccurage the merchants to find out for themselves how much 


S) Hmnanes 


Member, Board of Direction. 


the'r trade depends on curb parking. 
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“Jeaching rémputees “Jo Drive Cars 


by ARTHUR H. 


Mo persons think of Philadelphia’s 
Municipal Stadium as the place 
where great events are held before 
thousands of spectators. But to many 
Marines and Sailors from the nearby 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital the Sta- 
dium is connected with far smaller and 
much more personal events. Contests 
just as important as any 
spectacle, but with no spectators, no 
bands, no cheerleaders. 

All of these Marines and Sailors are 
amputees, and all are fighting one of 
the important battles on the road back 
to normal civilian life. They are learn- 
ing how to drive automobiles despite 
the handicap of lost limbs — if lost 
limbs are a handicap in this field. The 
naval instructors and the Pennsylvania 
State Police who supervise the instruc- 
tion sometimes think they may be 
somewhat of an asset. For the ampu- 
tees have made amazing progress in 
learning to drive automobiles without 
special equipment to aid them. Within 
a period ranging from two days to 
three weeks all of these veterans have 
passed a driving examination so difh- 
cult that one out of every three civil- 
ians who tried it failed to make the 
grade. 


giant sports 


B HIND this success is a lot of cour- 
age and faith on the part of the 
amputees, some of whom never drove 
a car before. Behind it too is a care- 
fully-planned program of instruction, 
drawing support from many sources. 
The program really originated in the 
policy of Governor Martin of Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly a major general in the 
United States Army, to do whatever 
was possible to aid veterans. 
Following out this policy, I ap- 
proached Captain C. M. Shaar, Execu- 
tive Officer of the Philadelphia Naval 
Hospital, with the proposition that the 


LEwIs 


Commonwealth assist the Navy in ex- 
perimenting with a program to instruct 
the handicapped driver. 

My original idea was to use many 
of the mechanical developed 
since automobiles first were invented, 
to enable the civilian amputee or ortho- 
pedic case to drive with safety. Power 
hand brakes, the automatic clutch, 
hand-operated accelerator, foot-oper- 
ated gear shift and other devices could 
be put in cars in which amputees 
would be taught how to drive. 

The Captain said, “No!” He said 
further that his amputees could learn 
to drive regularly-equipped automo- 
biles, and could learn to do almost any- 
thing else with their artificial limbs. 
And he showed me how right he was 
in his beliefs by bringing in a few of 
his patients. Using hooks instead of 
hands a 21-year-old Marine opened 
package of cigarets, extracted a single 
cigaret, and lit it with a match taken 
from a closed paper pack, which he 
produced from another pocket. Other 
amputees typed letters and signed their 
names. Leg amputees raised and low- 
ered both legs and asked me to guess 
which was artificial. I was right just 
as often as I might have been had | 
tossed up a coin—half the time. Then 
the amputees jitterbugged! That settled 
the question of 
automobiles. 


devices 


specially-equipped 
I was convinced! 


f "14ROUGH the 


vania’s Secretary of Revenue, Da- 
vid W. Harris, whose department con- 
trols the issuance of drivers’ licenses, 
and with the cooperation of Mayor 
Samuel, the Municipal Stadium was 
borrowed for the program. The Trans- 
portation Officer of the Fourth Naval 
District, Lieutenant Commander John 
F. Gallagher, supplied the vehicles for 
instruction purposes. The Red Cross 


efforts of Pennsyl- 
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Navy amputee about to enter training vehicle. 


recreation room in the 
Stadium and set up a canteen. The 
Women’s Voluntary Services supplied 
girls to drive the patients free from 
the hospital to the Stadium. And 
Captain Shaar furnished instructors, 
patients, and supervised the medical 
end of the plan. 

Later, when methods of instruction 
were worked out, the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company supplied labora- 
tory equipment. The Firestone Rubber 
Company gave specially-developed roll- 
ers for the practice car. And the 
American Automobile Association lent 
extra cars whenever they were needed. 

The laboratory equipment is es- 
pecially valuable in teaching those men 
who never have driven before. For 
they have the double task of learning 
to drive, and learning to use their 
artificial limbs for driving. First, these 
men are thoroughly grounded in the 


furnished a 


principles of highway safety by a series 
of blackboard talks. Then they prac- 
tice driving a car mounted on rollers, 
where road conditions are simulated. 
They drive these cars along an artificial 
highway placed in front of the wind- 
shield, shifting gears, applying brakes 
and keeping the car on the road. The 
amount of time the car is on or off 
the artificial road is registered by a 
dial in front of the practice car. 
faraae the feel that 
their students have sufficient 
training with this practice car, they 
graduate them to Navy staff cars. 
These are the same as civilian sedans 
except for paint and markings. First, 
they drive these sedans around the Sta- 
dium’s track, being carefully checked 
Teaching Amputees (Continued) 
for errors by their instructors. Finally, 
they point their cars toward Broad 
Street and city traffic. 


instructors 
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Once a sailor, driving north on had fainted when she saw a hook ex- 
Broad Street with me, was stopped tended instead of a hand. Happily 
there was little damage done. However, 
highway experts suggest automatic 
turn signals on all cars driven by am- 
putees, at least until the public is 
woman behind him failed to stop. She accustomed to the sight of hooks. 


suddenly by a red light. He gave the 
correct hand signal by putting his left 


hand out the open window, but the 


Navy trainee practicing driving in vehicle with simulated road driving conditions. Note 
artificial lefthand. This car was furnished by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
special equipment used in the car was furnished by the Aetna Insurance Co. and the Firestone 
Tire Co. The installation of the subject equipment on the vehicle was supervised by the 
Demestic Transportation Office, Fourth Naval District. 
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The final examination which these 
Sailors and Marines must pass not only 
entitles them to operate a motor vehicle 
in Pennsylvania, but also to operate 
motor vehicles in the Fourth Naval 
District. Devised by T. Elmer Tran- 
seau, Pennsylvania’s Director of High- 
way Safety, it is the same test that 
all military and civilian drivers must 
pass to operate vehicles in the Fourth 
Naval District. And the amputees are 
given no special consideration. In fact, 
the only difference between the physi- 
cally handicapped and the physically 
fit is that no one of the former ever 
has flunked the test. 

M**’ states including Pennsylvania 

require that all potential drivers 
list any physical handicaps when they 
apply for a renewal of their license. 
This means that in most states the 
amputee would be forced to take a 
special examination, and, unless he had 
special training, he would be limited 
to driving one car with special equip- 
ment installed. 

Pennsylvania’s Deputy Secretary of 
Revenue, Otto F. Messner, now is 
working to overcome th’s difficulty. 
Mr. Messner, who also is Vice-President 
of the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, is trying to get 
all states to recognize the licenses 
granted by Pennsylvania to the vet- 
erans, so that they will not have *to 
supply additional proof of their driving 
abilities. Patients at the Philadelphia 
Naval Hospital come from all over the 


16] 


United States. If similar programs can 
be set up in other amputee centers, and 
if all states will recognize the licenses 
granted, the burden of the returning 
veteran would be lightened. 

UR first graduation exercises were 

held in the auditorium of the 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital in the 
presence of Captain J. W. Allen, the 
then Commanding Officer of the Hos- 
pital, his staff and patients. The cere- 
monies took place just a few weeks 
after the first classes were begun. 

Most of the Sailors and Mar-nes tak- 
ing part in this instruction program 
are young, and all of them are cheerful 
about their handicaps, talking about 
them with surprising candor. They 
want sympathy, but they’re 
quick to help each other. Doctors call 
artificial limbs prosthetic devices; Ma- 
rines, for some reason, call them “Giz- 
mos,” and the name has spread where 
Sailors and Marines are mixed. Thus 
you may see an amputee who has suc- 
cessfully passed his own test jump up 
to help another man who has been 
fumbling with the gear shift. 

“Put the old gizmo down and 
watch me,” the helpful one probably 
will say. “Just lock the hook this way 
and push, Roger?” 

The other man cheerfully does as 
he’s told, and if he fails the first time 
he tries again and again until he can 
give the correct answer, which is 
“Roger.” 


don’t 


The Philadel phia Inquirer 


NEW I.A.C.P. SAFETY EMPHASIS PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


The International Association of 
Chiefs of Police has announced that 
a new Safety Emphasis Program will 
open on May 15th, 1946. The de- 
cision to undertake this program was 
reached following an analysis of re- 
sults in the 1945 brake check pro- 
gram and a review of the splendid sup- 
port given that program by officials, 
organizations, and associations 
throughout the United States and 


Canada. The Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers was one of the cooperating or- 
ganizations that helped promote the 
brake check program. The 1946 pro- 
gram will extend through all states 


and the 


Dominion of Canada. As 


currently planned, it will follow this 
general theme: (1) Check your car 
(2) Check your driving and (3) 
Check accidents. 
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“lraffie aud Parking Sua Faced 


by BERT 


Automotive Editor, 


A POST-WAR traffic and parking 
problem of primary magnitude 
confronts municipalities throughout 
the United States, with little or inade- 
quate planning under way to cope 
with it, according to a countrywide 
survey just completed by The New 
York Times. 

Mounting accident tolls, billions of 
dollars lost in depreciated 
serious constriction of 


property 
values, post- 
war business programs forcing decen- 
tralization into suburban 
huge sums sacrificed to travel delays 
are among the 
confusion. 


areas, and 


results of vehicular 


Following the lifting of wartime 
curbs, the automotive congestion has 
mushroomed points of the 
compass, and reports show that it is 
increasing rapidly. Among the major 
contributing causes cited by the 
American Association of Motor Vehi- 
cle Administrators is the fact that 
during the war hundreds of thousands 
of workers moved from rural areas 
into the heavy industry centers. Since 
V-E Day there has been no marked 
disposition among these workers to re- 
turn to rural areas. 


over all 


Data on the parking factor were 
gathered in twenty-eight communities 
ranging from great industrial and 
business centers to smaller residential 
areas. The information came out of 
municipalities from coast to coast, and 
from the Canadian frontier to the 
deep South. 

An epitome of average conditions is 
offered in a report from Los Angeles 
pointing out that “parking in this 
city is atrocious and growing worse,” 


PIERCE 
New York Times 


and adding that “over-all planning, 
running into millions now is being 
talked about, but talked about is about 
all.” Other reports showed that reme- 
dies of pre-war days have been applied 
“too little and too late.” 

In New York City several measures 
have been adopted during the last 
few months in efforts to prevent traf- 
fic jams threatening the functions of 
industry and business with partial 
paralysis. Some success has been 
achieved through traffic reshuffling. 

It is admitted here, however, that 
these are only temporary remedies and 
that the hardest tests of efficiency will 
come with the outpouring of new cars. 
The rest of the country faces similar 
ordeals with communities less 
prepared than others and the majority 
bewildered, according to the survey. 


some 


New Vehicles As a Factor 

An over-all analysis of the findings 
reveals a widespread variety of plans 
and projects designed to meet future 
traffic needs, but only a few of these 
will be brought into operation for 
several years. 

Urban groups generally are groping 
for immediate means of relief while 
lacking in definite arrangements. City 
authorities in instances appear 
to be trying to “ride herd” on a stam- 
pede of vehicles by chasing one seg- 
ment into specified districts, then into 
others. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
trafic control programs which must 
be pushed to completion rapidly is 
indicated by the clamor for new ve- 
hicles. In 1941, when motor travel 
reached the pre-war peak, 34,383,176 
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motor units were on the highways. Of 
these 29,507,111 were passenger cars. 
While held at 


about the same level during wartime, 


trucks numerically 


passenger Cars have dwindled to about 
25,350,000. 

It has been estimated that after the 
automotive plants get into full pro- 


duction the passenger quota will be 
brought up to pre-war status by the 
latter part of 1948. Before then, 


however, schedules will be geared up 
to an over-all vehicular output of at 
least 6,000,000 units a year, according 
to a forecast by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Among the bright 
urban parking and _ trafhc 


linings in the 
cloud are 
the plentitude of State money available 
to carry out relief programs and the 
issistance offered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the travel 
difficulties. 

The National Safety has 
estimated the trafic accident toll for 
1945 as 29,000 dead and more than 
1,000,000 injured. These figures rep- 


Council 


resent a 20 per cent increase over the 
1944 total. 
Alleviation in New York City 

Trafic congestion has been some- 
New York City 


through enforcement of anti-parking 


what alleviated in 


regulations in selected areas. Specified 


“ex- 
and parking was sharply 


thoroughfares were designated as 


pressways,” 


restricted. Because of these restric- 
tions many motorists have reached 
their destinations through indirect 
routes. 


Last fall Mayor F. H. La Guardia 
started a seven-point program which 
included from 


parking encumbrance; allowing trucks 


“expressways” free 
to load only when cargo is ready; a 
ban on answering parking summons by 
mail; a rising scale of fines for park- 
ing violators; pounds for holding il- 
legally parked autos; parking places 
near subway terminals, and specified 
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spacing for interstate buses while in 
transit. 


Reports From 27 Cities 
Summaries of parking conditions in 
twenty-seven other cities reported by 
The New York 
Times were as follows: 
BOSTON 


Parking in Boston is in a chaotic 


correspondents of 


condition been 


has 


and no solution has 
Maurice J. Tobin 


estimated the economic loss of truck- 


found. Gov. 
ing business each year at $40,000,000, 
due to trafic tie-ups in the heart of 
the city. The over-all cost to inter- 
rupted general business, it is believed, 
would run much higher. 

With the lifting of gasoline restric- 
tions the situation has become worse, 
according to the city authorities, and 
it is feared that with the coming of 
new automobiles relief cannot be ob- 
tained without so-re drastic act’on. 

Boston’s business district needs more 
off-street parking facilities. 

Among the suggested remedies are 
a major artery for through trafic to 
by-pass the center of the city, con- 
struction of a municipal garage under 
the Common, razing of old buildings 
to provide parking lots, an integrated 
rapid transit system to encourage com- 
muters to leave their cars at home and 
a truck terminal on the perimeter of 
the business section. 


PROVIDENCE 
Parking conditions in downtown 
Providence are very bad and growing 
worse. Waiting delivery trucks, dou- 
ble parking and ignoring of parking 
regulations are some of the causes. In 
addition many of the streets are nar- 
row and crooked. 

Chief of Police James A. Murray 
said that because of losses to the armed 
forces and war industry there were 
not enough patrolmen to enforce regu- 
lations. He pointed out also that 
downtown traffic had increased virtu- 


ally every day since the end of gasoline 
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rationing and that more parking lots 
were needed. 

Officials of the United Electric 
Railways asserted that illegal parking 
delayed the trackless trolleys, adding 
to the congestion and confusion. Buses 
and trolleys during rush hours take 
from fifteen to twenty minutes to go 
around one loop, which, officials de- 
clared, should take only four minutes. 





HARTFORD 
How much parking and traffic snarls 


are costing Hartford, in business in- 
come and in depreciation of property 
values, with consequent shrinkage of 
taxable realty, cannot be accurately 
determined, but varying estimates ex- 
Retail 
chants are complaining, while a num- 


tend into high figures. mer- 
ber of taxable businesses have quit the 
city. 

As a preliminary trafic and parking 
remedy the city is using a high-speed, 
two-way, no-trafiic-light highway atop 
the buried Park River, which caused 
much damage in the 1936 flood. Plans 


for the future envision a system of 
structural and tunnel speedways which 
would relieve what is termed “intol- 
erable conditions.” 

William A. Dower, executive secre 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
has said that Hartford requires 3,000 
additional parking spaces to accom- 
modate daily 46,000 cars and passen 
vehicles which 


ger-carrying attempt 


to enter and stop in this city. 
NEW HAVEN 
Need for parking facilities is one of 
the major contributing factors to a 
noticeable deterioration in some parts 
of the 
shopping center of New Haven. The 


downtown business area and 
problem has been acute for more than 
a decade, but during the last six years 
much has been done to alleviate the 
situation. 
In 1939, 


jamming the 


with about 30,000 


of old 


cars 


New 


streets 
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Haven and congestion strangling the 
downtown sector as cars cruise about 
looking for places to park, the traffic 
bureau of the Police Department in- 
stituted the meter system on the mayor 
central streets and also provided for 
short-term parking on other thor- 
oughfares. 

Off streets have been called a “des- 
perate need.” Sixty-one lots now take 
care of only 2,645 cars and the eleven 
this city of 
170,000 inhabitants, have facilities for 
only 1,200 vehicles. 


downtown garages, in 


BRIDGEPORT 

Although merchants in the down- 
town area lose “considerable business” 
because of parking conditions, Mayor 
Jasper McLevy said that the situation 
in Bridgeport was “much better than 
in most cities along the Atlantic sea- 
board.” 

“Plans are being made to meet con- 
ditions, which probably will grow 
worse in the next few years with more 
cars on the road,” he added. 


Mr. McLevy urged the construction 


of a $1,000,000 bus terminal on the 
Plaza. This would provide space for 
several hundred motor vehicles, he 


pointed out, and would climinate many 
trafic snarls by having one central 
bus stop for shoppers. 

There are about fifteen parking lots 


Mr. Mc- 


Levy said that many parking  struc- 


in the downtown area, but 


tures must be built and that his ad 


ministration would support private 
enterprise in such projects. 
NEWARK 

Every parking lot in the downtown 
area, during the last two months, has 
been filled to capacity. Facing the 
prospect of a 50 per cent traffic in- 
crease when new car production gets 
under way, the large department 
stores are buying or leasing parking 
propertics. One of the largest stores 


has acquired fourteen. 


cere eR Spee 
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[he Planning Board has suggested 
the construction of four major park- 
ing facilities, within 1,000 feet of the 
Broad and Market Street Hub. One, 
on the recommended list, is a proposed 
underground structure, under Military 
Park, which would provide for 1,200 
to 1,400 cars. 


PATERSON 


Emergency measures adopted by 


the police authorities alleviated to 
some extent the parking and _ traffic 
congestion caused by one of the busi- 
est Christmas seasons in Paterson in 
years. 

Chief of Police James Walker, fol- 
lowing a conference called by Mayor 
William P. Furrey and the Fire and 
Police Commission, opened additional 
one-way streets, climinated parking on 
and barred 


specified thoroughfares 


left-hand turns at several intersections. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Reduction to a minimum of traffic 
congestion and parking difficulties in 
this community is attributed to the 
installation of parking meters in the 
business and the 
spaces offered by three municipal park- 


ing plazas. 


principal districts 


The municipal parking lots accom- 
modate 310 cars. Also there are ad- 
ditional parking spaces at several rail- 


road stations. 

Four other projects, scheduled for 
completion in 1946, will provide space 
for 400 more cars. 





PHILADELPHIA 
So acute has the parking problem 
become in Philadelphia that a ban has 
been put on parking on mid-city 


streets between 8 A.M. and 6 P.M. for 


a ninety-day trial period effective 
January 2nd. 
Also the City Council’s finance 


committee has appropriated $20,000 
for the Bureau of Trafic Engineering 
to conduct an off-street parking sur- 
vey in the central business-shopping 


district. This survey, according to 
Robert A. Mitchell, chief traffic engi- 
neer, is the third step in a program 
designed to mitigate trafic congestion, 

The off-street parking program has 
been under consideration by a commit- 
trafhic 


factor in ridding the streets of parked 


tee of experts as a necessary 
vehicles, except those engaged in load- 
ing and unloading, and to relieve the 
current heavy travel confusion. 

The committee believes that vacant 
lots in the central city area should be 
leased or bought by the city or by in- 


dividuals for use as parking spaces. 





WASHINGTON 
With the trafic authorities of the 


District of Columia placing present- 
day travel at 10 per cent less than pre- 
war peak, the city already is near sat- 
and 
So seriously has busi- 


uration in parking conditions 
trafhc tie-ups. 
ness been affected, they pointed out, 
that many of the 
trending toward decentralization by 
developing suburban branches. 

The majority of trafic difficulties 
are laid to the circles and squares. The 


large stores are 


expansion of Government buildings has 
also cut off several through streets and 
forced detours. Another factor is the 
limited space available for parking. 

Traffic studies have shown that the 
incoming and outgoing flow of traffic 
arrives at coincidental hours, with the 
result that travel gets snarled up twice 
daily. 

William Van Duzer, district direc- 
tor of traffic, has suggested construc- 
tion of an underground transportation 
system, which would remove street 
from the streets and 
thus free the movement and the park- 


ing of automobiles. 


cars and buses 


PITTSBURGH 
The business district of Pittsburgh 
lies within 330 acres, triangularly 
bounded by the Monongahela and Alle- 
gheny Rivers. Many of the streets 
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Officials 
of the Pittsburgh Regional Planning 


have for years been one-way. 


Association have expressed concern 
over the possibility of many merchants 
closing up shop and moving elsewhere 
if traffic problems become more acute 
ir. the “Golden Triangle.” 

Surveys are under way now to 
provide more practical parking facili- 
ties to speed the flow of passenger cars, 
buses and street cars through the gen- 
erally thorough- 


narrow downtow n 


fares. One of the recommendations 
forecast is a large increase in off-street 
parking facilities. 


BUFFALO 


conditions in Buffalo are 


reported as extremely acute and have 


Parking 


been for several years. There is no 
evidence offered that the city has at- 
tempted to alleviate conditions w hich 
threaten a traffic crisis. 

Parking meters were installed in the 
main downtown district several 
but 


parking 


years 


ago, have solved no_ problems. 


Open lots and downtown 
garages are regarded as totally inade- 
quate to accommodate the huge flow 
vehicles within the 


from the 


of motor City 


proper and several dozen 
suburbs and large farming sector ex- 
tending over nine counties in western 
New York. 
DETROIT 

Lack of parking facilities and re 
sultant trafhc congestion already has 
cost property owners in the downtown 
area of Detroit about $1,000,000,000, 
according to estimates by the Detroit 
In 1944 


a shortage of 2,000 car 


Trafic Engineering Bureau. 
there was 
spaces in the dow ntown region, and 
this figure is expected to grow to 5,000 
by 1950. 
Because of inadequate off-street 
parking facilities travel congestion has 
been greatly augmented, causing seri- 
ous interruption to the traffic flow. 
Influenced in part by traffic condi- 


tions, according to official analysis, the 
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trend for several years has been toward 


location of business centers in the 


city’s periphery. As a result, the 


‘ ssessed V alues in the dow ntown section 


have dropped from about $3,000,000,- 
000 in 1934 to about $2,000,000,000 
in 1944. 


phasized by the failure to erect new 


The decline is further em- 


buildings since 1935, while more than 
razed. The 
remedy now under consideration is the 


a score have been only 
construction of an underground park- 
ing space to accommodate 1,700 vehi- 
beneath Boulevard 


cles Washington 


> 


one of the main thoroughfares. 


CLEVELAND 
Parking on Euclid Avenue, the main 
shopping thoroughfare of Cleveland, 
will be prohibited after tomorrow to 
trafhic 
the downtown district. 


facilitate movement through 


A previous proposal to abolish day- 


light downtown parking was aban 


doned following protests by merchants. 
Heavy snows and travel snarls appar- 


ently induced them to change their 


minds, as they now favor a parking 
ban. 


Impeded trafic, caused by parking 


confusion and huge snowdrifts, re- 


duced Christmas sales, officials of 
dow ntown department stores reported. 
Potential customers refused to use 
public transportation due to the fact 
that 


ning thirty 


street cars and buses were run- 


to forty minutes behind 
officials 


schedule. Transportation 


blamed the delay on downtown 
parking. — 
INDIANAPOLIS 


A mismanaged transit system, fail- 





ure to implement an integrated traffic 
program and the scarcity of parking 
facilities are designated as combining 
to drive retail business to a suburban 
status in this city. 

Various parking remedies have been 
suggested. The city has considered 
building self-liquidating parking ga- 
rages under downtown public squares 


epi 
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and also clearing some depressed prop- 
erty areas close to the downtown re- 
tail region to operate municipal park- 
ing lots. 

The city council has voted to install 
but 


optimistic do not feel that these will 


parking meters, even the most 
go far in solving the problem. 


Several downtown retail stores, as 
1 “ Ie . ° k 
well as banks, are developing suburban 
branches to get business which is being 
diverted because of the traffic tangle. 
The threatened loss to dow ntown real 
estate is estimated in millions of 

dollars. 


MEMPHIS 


Parking conditions in this city have 
become so bad that the building of a 
huge municipal parking structure 
along the levee above the Mississippi 
River is being considered. The incline 
ot the lev ee would permit car owners 
to drive onto various floors at differ- 
ent lev els. 

The snarled motor-vehicle situation 
is aggravated by the fact that this city 
is a hub for transcontinental and other 
The State and 


Federal highway departments and the 


national highways. 
city administration routed these major 
thoroughfares around the edges of the 
city, but some merchants protested so 
vigorously that potential business was 
being detoured that the plans were 
changed and all of the traffic 


comes through the heart of the busi- 


now 
ness district. 


ATLANTA 
Atlanta is in need of between 2,000 


3,000 


and additional 


auto parking 


spaces to solve an acute downtown 


congestion problem, according to a 
survey conducted for the traffic and 
safety committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

On-the-street parking spaces in the 
mid-business area total about 2,700, 
while garages and parking lots accom- 


modate an additional 9,000 cars. At 


peak travel it is estimated that between 
14,000 and 15,000 motor vehicles jam 
the downtown section. 


The City Council has adopted an 
ordinance which prohibits parking on 
heavily congested streets between 7 


10 A. M. and 4 and 7 P.M. 


and 


NEW ORLEANS 

Trafhc congestion in New Orleans 
reached a new peak during the holiday 
with the influx of Christmas shoppers 
and Sugar Bowl crowds, and there was 
an unprecedented number of cars on 
the streets. The major travel arteries 
were not able to accommodate the 
vehicular flow into Canal Street and 
the rest of the commercial section. 

Trafic conditions were complicated 
further by the reconstruction of St. 
Charles Street, a major route for 
emptying Canal Street travel into the 
uptown The French quarter, 
where traffic is impeded by the nar- 
row streets, has been designated the 


area. 


worst sufferer from general congestion. 


All parking lots and garages in the 
downtown area are filled to capacity 
daily and are turning customers away. 
Street parking is overcrowded and in- 
adequate. Motorists often find it 
necessary to leave their cars ten blocks 
from destination points. The increas- 
ing number of parking places reserved 
by Government agencies also compli- 


cates conditions. 


MIAMI 
With the expected peak traffic period 
a month away, Miami 


street parking space is at a premium 


downtown 


and parking lots are turning away 
patrons. The situation is expected to 
after the first of the 
year when parking will be banned on 
three downtown streets. 

Beach is 1,800 
parking meters in an attempt to solve 


its parking difficulties. 


become worse 


Miami installing 
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ST. LOUIS 
Lack of adequate parking facili- 
ties and general congestion is costing 
merchants in downtown ot: 
thousands of dollars annually in 
business. 


Louis 
lost 
City officials and business 
men have been trying to find a solu- 
tion for more than ten years, but thus 
far proposed plans have not progressed 
beyond the conversational stage. 
Recently W. H. Semsrott, manager 
the Retailers of St. 
Louis, warned that if downtown busi- 
ness values were to be maintained the 
present parking facilities for about 23,- 


of Associated 


000 motor vehicles would have to be 
doubled. 

Use of more vacant lots, construc- 
tion of more large parking garages and 
rerouting of buses and street cars are 
being considered. It is also urged that 
parking facilities be established in 
excavated spaces under the Jefferson 
Memorial tract on the Mississippi River 
front. ae 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

effort to alleviate Kansas 
City’s increasing parking difficulties 
the City Council has voted to apply 
to the Federal Works Agency for a 
$50,000 loan for preparation of plans 
for a $2,000,000 park and under- 
ground garage in the downtown dis- 
trict. 

At present there is provision for 
parking about 8,000 cars in the down- 
town area during business hours. Under 
a new proposal of the City Council, 
trafic would be speeded on the main 
arteries by closing them to parking 
and allowing parkers to use numerous 
feeder streets. 


In an 


CHICAGO 

Estimates cited by Leslie J. Soren- 
son, city traffic engineer, show that 
more than 100,000 motor vehicles 
enter the Loop business district of 
Chicago every day and that only 17,- 
709 parking spaces are available, 
whereas there should be 55,000. 
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The transpoaftation committee of 
the City Club of Chicago has agreed 
that each parked car requires 240 
square feet. So 55,000 cars would 
need about 13,200,000 square feet, an 
area about twice the size of the Loop. 

The committee urged that greater 
use of public transportation be pro- 
moted by providing parking facilities 
at outlying elevated and suburban rail- 
road stations and also that some of the 
downtown railway terminals be con- 
solidated to throw open many import- 


ant 


streets in the area south of the 


| Oop. 
DENVER 

With an estimated population of 
425,000, the city now has 368 parking 
lots and garages, mostly in the down- 
town area, Capt. Henry 
Durkop, head of the police traffic de- 
partment, said. 

These, with a “speed up” in street 
curb parking stimulated by parking 
meters downtown, were lightening the 
parking problem, he added, though 
more facilities were needed. 

Parking meters have tended to dis- 
courage all-day parking on downtown 
streets. They also have prompted 
many motorists to park in unrestricted 
zones and then walk or use street cars 
the retail and 
office district. 


shopping 


to reach downtown 


SALT LAKE CITY 

Parking in Salt Lake City is a seri- 
ous problem which is getting worse. 
Although no official estimate can be 
obtained of loss from interrupted busi- 
ness, many 
substantial. 

Parking meters are used in the busi- 
ness district, but they have not solved 
the parking difficulties. 

Plans adopted within the last few 
days to ease the situation include a 
police order limiting parking on streets 
fringing the business district to two 
hours. Heretofore there has been no 
time limit. 
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One campaign is to have business 
people and their employes leave auto- 
mobiles at home and another is to in- 
duce earlier shopping. 


LOS ANGELES 

Parking in this city is atrocious and 
growing worse while the Downtown 
Parking Association is striving to 
solve some of the problems, with little 
hope of success. 

Over-all planning, running 
millions, now is being talked about 
but that is about all. 
mobiles in too small an area is an 
enigma that cannot be overcome by 
any simple formula. 


Temporary makeshifts such as bar- 


into 


Too many auto- 


ring cars from parking on downtown 
thoroughfares have complicated rather 
than improved the situation. Truck 
drivers now grab the spaces formerly 
held by overtime parkers. There are 
too few trafic officers and thousands 
of ignorant or careless drivers. 

Any permanent solution should in- 
clude underground garages, subways 
on main arteries and placing huge 
parking lots on the outer rim of the 
business sections. 
also would help. 


One-way streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco parking conditions 
are reported to be the worst in the 
city’s history, with no immediate re- 
lief in sight. City officials are agreed 
that the long-range need is to get more 
persons on faster 


surface or under- 
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ground transportation so that they will 
leave their cars at home. A system 
of subways is envisioned as one of the 


transportation links urgently requ-red, 
the 
adopted are provision for a $5 fine 
for parking between 4 and 6 P. M., 
regardless of whether a driver remains 


Among emergency measures 


in a car, on specified streets in the 
business district and a 
fine for parking private cars in load- 


minimum $5 


ing zones restricted to commercial use 
between 7 A. M. and 6 P. M. 

A program for building ten under- 
ground private garages has been pro- 
posed by Harry C. Vensano, Muni- 


cipal Public Works Director. 


SEATTLE 
Trafic congestion in Seattle has at- 
tained such intensity that motorists 
hesitate to take their cars into the busi- 
ness district during the rush hours. 
Curbside parking on all downtown 
streets is prohibited from 7 to 9 A. M. 

and from 4 to 6 P. M. 


On some of the principal thorough- 
fares right as well as left turns have 
been eliminated, with the result that 
motorists often are obliged to drive 
blocks out of their 
course. 


way to change 
Parking lots and downtown garages 
are far inadequate to solve the day- 
time storage problem. 
A long-range program of street im- 
provements which would cost more 
than $16,000,000 is being considered. 


(Reprinted from The New York Times) 


* 


* 


* 


PERCENTAGE OF EARNINGS SPENT BY AVERAGE AMERICAN 
ON HIS AUTOMOBILE 


Classification of the automobile as a necessity of life by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is supported by consumer purchase studies which show that 
families with incomes of $1,000 or under spend approximately 6 per cent of 
such incomes on automotive transportation. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture pre-war studies showed the following 
principal expenditures of an average mid-western village family earning between 
$1,000 and $1,250: Food—$375; Housing—$124; Clothing—$97; Auto- 


mobile—$73; Doctor-—$45. 


The same study showed the following figures for 


a family in the $2,500-$3,000 income bracket: Food—$571; Automobile— 


$334; Clothing—$255; Housing—$194; Doctor—$121. 
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MORE PAY URGED FOR HIGHWAY ENGINEERS 


[he raising of salaries of state high- 
way engineers to levels commensurate 
with their duties, education and ex- 
perience and the increased demand for 
specialized knowledge and_ training 
which cemes with the new era in high- 
ways was advocated by Charles M. 
Upham, engineer-director of the Amer- 
Road Builders’ 


recent address in Atlanta. 


ican Association na 

“While we have most excellent men 
in the highway profession at this time, 
the new that the 
number of efficient engineers be great y 
increased,” said Mr. Upham. He held 
that the quickest solution was to pay 


program demands 


rdequate salaries, and pointed out that 
engineers were deserting highway work 
for other fields which offer better pay. 
An engineering college head, he said, 
had told him that his best graduate 
engineers were turning to railroading 
because of higher compensation. “If 


IN “blueprinting” safety for your highway 


safe driving. 
Pacific Coast Manufacturers 
and Distributors 


U. S. SPRING & BUMPER CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


engineers are worth that to the rail- 
roads, they surely are worth the same 


to highway departments,” he main- 
tained. 
Few Get Over $3,000 

A recent study was cited which 


showed that in 44 states, only 18 per 
cent of the engineers received salaries 
of $3,000 or moze a year; six per cent 
received $4,000 or more; 2.6 per cent 
received $5,000 or more, and only .15 
per cent received at least $10,000. In 
contrast, he referred to the recom- 
mendations of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers which held that all 
chief engineers should get a minimum 
of $9,600; principal assistants up to 
$9,360; division engineers up to $7,920 
and lesser jobs in proportion. “It is 
sound economy to pay salaries that will 
attract the best engineers to the high- 


way profession,” declared the speaker. 
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construction, be 
sure to draw in TUTHILL Highway Guards — noted for their 
spring-bracket action and curved panel construction. 
features insure deflective action and improved visibility for 
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LOS ANGELES PROPOSES TRAFFIC AND TRANSIT 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Pointing the way for other com- 
munities faced with increasing traffic 
and transportation problems, a three- 
day clinic which heard concrete pro- 
posals for the improvement of local 
surface transit systems, modernization 
of equipment and co-ordinated bus and 
street car transportation, has just been 
concluded in Los Angeles. 


Authorized by the Los Angeles City 


Council at the request of Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron and financed with a 
$35,000 appropriation, the  clinic’s 
recommendations were based on the 


expectation that there will be 6,000,- 
000 residents in Los Angeles county 
by 1950, with 3,000,000 of them liv- 
ing within the city limits. Estimated 
present population of the county is 
three and a half million people. 


Los Angeles has long been noted for 
its complicated traffic congestion prob- 
lems. The clinic was unanimous in 
recommending immediate improvement 
in the local surface transit systems as 
the first step toward clearing up the 
costly and troublesome problem. 

Charles DeLeuw, Chicago transit 
consultant, who was one of three ex- 
perts obtained by Los Angeles to study 
the local traffic problems and make 
recommendations for improvement, 
urged that freeways be made wide 
enough to install public transit lines on 
their parkways; modernization of 
equipment; rapid transit trunk lines; 
gradual reduction of radial lines and 
unification of all transit lines. 


Together with Harold M. Lewis, 
New York traffic expert, DeLeuw told 
the clinic that a network of freeways 
is not enough to solve traffic conges- 
tion but that rapid transportation by 

* 


* 


busses and street cars must accompany 
the freeways. 

The third traffic consultant import- 
ed by the city to make recommenda- 
for improvement of _ traffic 
service, Joe R. Ong, of Cincinnati, said 
that the first step for the relief of 
downtown Los Angeles traffic conges- 
tion should be an underground level 
running under the heart of the city, 
designed to distribute street car pas- 


tions 


sengers according to their destination 
without the present street traffic de- 
lays. This, he would free the 
streets for greater freedom of automo- 
bile traffic. 

Recommendations were also made to 
the clinic for the establishment of cer- 


said, 


tain one-way streets in the downtown 
area and for the conversion of some 
present street car operations to trolley 
coach operations. Extensions and re- 
routing of certain present street car 
routes, under the proposed trolley car 
operation, was also urged. 

The recommendations made to the 
clinic covered all types of public tran- 
sit vehicles—rail, trackless trolleys and 
motor busses, both gas and Deisel. It 
was stressed that each of these type 
vehicles has a definite place in a well 
rounded transportation plan for a city 
the size of Los Angeles. 

The three day clinic, which at- 
tracted much attention in municipal 
transportation circles, drew a number 
of from 
other large cities, faced with problems 


interested observers several 
similar to those under discussion. Los 
Angeles was represented by members 
of the City Council, Police Depart- 
ment, Automobile Club, public carriers 


and more than a score of interested 
civic organizations. 
* 


U. S. CITY GROWTH LEAST IN LAST DECADE 
In 1790, only 5 per cent of the U. S. population lived in cities of 


2,500 persons or more, as compared with 55 per cent in 1940. 


Although 


our cities are still growing, they grew less during the last decade than 


ever before in our hsitory, says a Twentieth Century Fund survey. 
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HIGHWAY PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
PROCEDURES OUTLINED 


and 
planning 


Fundamental principles 
the 
phases of a highway construction pro- 
gram were outlined at Schenectady, 
Dec. 12, by B. D. Tallamy, Deputy 
Superintendent of the New York State 
Department of Public Works, in an 
address the Municipal 
Training School for Planning, Zoning 


pro- 


cedures involved in 


delivered at 


and Housing officials of the munici- 
palities of the state in session at Union 


( ollege. 


Speaking on the subject, “Major 
Thoroughfare Planning,” Mr. Tal'amy 
traced the historical development of 
trafhe the state and then 
outlined his department’s application 


of new techniques for the $840,000,- 


arteries in 


000 five-year construction program on 


which it is now engaged. 


he said, 
“it is a truism that prosperity is in 


“Within reasonable limits,” 


direct proportion to the transportat’on 
facilities offered. Thus it is that new 
adventures in better living, a more 
abundant life those 
people who are provided an optimum 


mobility by adequate and well-planned 


will ensue for 


trafhe arteries.” 


Discussing the need for positive 
planning in a program involving con- 
struction of urban traffic arteries he 


described it as a cogent challenge to 
those charged with the responsibility 
of bringing about a highway system 
which will rebound to the economic 


and social benefits of all concerned. 


“New York State is planning for an 
economically greater well-being for its 
people now that peace has been re- 
The Department of Public 
Works will play no small part in its 
program,” he commented. 


stored. 


Urban Arterial Routes 


He discussed at length plans for the 
development of Urban Arterial Routes 


and the Thruway as concrete examples 
of highway planning designed to el'm- 
inate much traffic congestion in muni- 
cipalities and to expedite the flow of 
vehicular movement between the major 
communities of the state. 


City street systems have been un- 
able to keep pace with the proli‘c 
growth of the automobile, he said, add- 
ing, “All too often it takes longer to 
go from the city line to the downtown 
area than it does to a point 25 or 30 
miles beyond. Through routes dodge 
twist and their 
way through a maze of urban streets. 


and and turn worm 


“Due to staggering financial loads 
many municipalities have been largely 
unable to rectify such conditions by 
“They 
face a dilemma if nothing is done to 


new construction”, he added. 


improve their transportation systems,” 
he said, “It may result in a spread of 
blight and economic dry rot which so 
seriously menaces city property and 
tax values. On the other hand, expen- 
ditures necessary 


for providing ade- 
facilities 


tor 
alone, if borne by cities, might increase 


quate through routes 
tax rates to such an extent as to cause 
a flight of capital from within the city 
limits and create consequent untenable 
tax and financial programs.” 


Mr. Tallamy 
told of the Public Works Department’s 


To ease this situation 


recommendations for city arterial legis- 
lation and its ultimate adoption in the 
1945 Legislature. Under this program 
cities will be obliged to pay only 50‘; 
of the cost of necessary rights of way, 
the state assuming all other costs of 
arterial routes developed within their 
limits. Work on projects of this type 
will be commenced_during 1946, with 
the expectation that $119,000,000 will 
be expended for such projects within 
the next five years. 
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The arterial program is an out- 
growth of departmental planning 
accomplished during the war years 


when actual construction work was 
held to a minimum. 
withdraw traffic 


gested streets by providing, in 


It is designed to 
from heavily con- 
many 
instances, entirely new arterial routes, 
to eliminate trafic bottlenecks and to 
keep much traffic from entering down- 
town or other areas of mass employ- 
ment and still provide easy access to 
those areas. “In undertaking this new 
” said Mr. Tallamy, “the 
Department recognizes the need for an 
overall master plan to guide its year 


by year 


responsibility, 


construction program.” 
Surveys in Municipalities 


In the development of this master 
plan he said the ten District Engineers 
of the Department are charged with 
the responsibility of making surveys in 
municipalities within their respective 
The overall plan which will re- 
sult will be based on sound land use 
and the 
people and commodities from one sec- 
tion of the city or region to another 
and will be integrated with the state- 
wide plan for highways, Thruways and 
parkways. 


areas. 


principles, need for moving 


After preliminary plans have been 
completed by the District Engineers 
they will then be submitted to local 
officials for their 
sure plans with which there is real 

After 
will be 


consideration to as- 
local agreement. 
proved, 
construction in 


finally ap- 
projects selected for 
accordance with their 
need and available financing. 
N. Y. Thruway Described 

The Thruway, he described as an 
express highway which will link to- 
gether the state’s two major port cities, 
New York and Buffalo, and serve the 
densely populated and highly indus- 
trialized L-shaped section of the state 
it traverses. Its route will be from the 
New Jersey border, where it will be 


connected to the George Washington 
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Bridge entrance to New York City by 
high-capacity New Jersey 
northward toward Albany and 
to the Pennsylvania State line 
Erie and will serve Newburg, Kings- 
ton, Albany, Schenectady, Amsterdam, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo 
and intervening communities. It will 
be free of intersections and 
trafic lights. 
be by 
celerating lanes. 

Thruway 


routes, 
west 


near 


grade 
Access and egress will 
means of accelerating and de- 


planning was based on 
studies which indicated positive need 
for such route, he said. Within a 
sixty-mile belt along the Thruway are 
nearly 90% of the state’s population, 
81% of its motor vehicles, 8647 of 
its busses and trucks and similarly high 
percentages of its commerce and indus- 
try. Many existing routes, already 
taxed to the limit of their capacity, 
could not be expanded within eco- 
nomic limits, he said, indicating the 
demand for supplementary facilities to 
be provided by the Thruway. Indus- 
tries are already seeking sites along its 
route, he reported, indicating the an- 
ticipable economic benefits which will 
accrue from its construction. 

Existing Highway Reconstruction 


He further outlined the state’s pro- 
gram of reconstruction of existing 
highway facilities showing the plan- 
ning on which such work is predicated. 
Nearly one-third of the 14,000 mile 
state highway system has become obso- 
lete, outmoded and inadequate for 
modern traffic demands, he said. Sight 
distances are being increased. 
ments will be improved, 
be more regular. 


Align- 
grades will 
Danger spots are 
being eliminated. Sections to be prog- 
ressed in the initial phases of the 
$840,000,000 program are those which 
are of greatest need for the improve- 
ment of local and state economy. 
Reviewing the past fifteen years in 
which construction was at a virtual 
standstill due to the limited appro- 
priations during the depression and 
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the state’s inability to secure manpower 
and materials for such work during the 
war, he said that the appropriation 
deficit for that period and extended 
into the next five years amounts to 
$750,000,000. 

Wartime savings by the state and 
its establishment of a postwar recon- 
struction fund will make possible the 
completion of the vast program on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, he reported. The 
$840,000,000 program is broken down 
Of this $368,- 
000,000 will be expended for highway 
construction, $202,000,000 for the 
Thruway, $119,000,000 for 
$72,000,000 for 
$60,000,000 for grade crossing elim- 
inations and $19,0000,000 
public works. 

Departmental highway planning in- 
cludes three new phases, he said. These 
involve Soils Mechanics, Safety and 
Landscaping. A Soils Bureau has been 
established within the Department to 


into several categories. 


arterial 


routes, parkways, 


for other 





study subsurface conditions and rec- 
ommend proper construction features 
as projects are planned. A new Safety 
Bureau will cooperate in highway plan- 
ning and design and the Landscape 
Bureau will assist similarly in providing 
for appropriate roadside improvement 
to enhance the highways of the state. 

In summing up the state’s construc- 
tion program Mr. Tallamy pointed out 
that all projects to be developed are 
based on economic need and have been 
advanced only after careful thought. 
“The State Department of Public 
Works is planning constantly,” he said. 
“Its specifications and standards are be- 
ing raised. 
gram. 


Ours is a tremendous pro- 
It is twenty years work rolled 
up into five. We anticipate early ad- 
justments in the markets from which 
contractors must their labor, 
equipment and materials. The high- 
ways of the state are true gateways to 
a richer, fuller life. 
business.” 


secure 


Highways mean 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED SYNTHETIC LATEX 
DEVELOPMENT ANNOUNCED 


Introduction of a new, highly concentrated synthetic 


latex which, 


produced at a relatively low cost, surpasses in many respects natural and 
synthetic rubber now in use, has been announced by Firestone 


The new latex is a development to come from Firestone’s recently 
dedicated $2,000,000 research !aboratory, and is being produced in quan- 
tity by the government-owned synthetic plant operated by the company 
In its initial application it is being used by another manufacturer to water- 


preof and toughen animal hair for heavy-duty truck seat cushions. 


Early 


utilization of the new compound in other manufactures, such as sponge 


rubber, adhesives and 


rubber-dipped 


fabrics, is in prospect 


‘‘Development of this new latex may well open an entirely new field 


ot production,” 


Firestone officials said. 


“Our chemists and engineers suc- 


ceeded not only in creating a better latex, but in eliminating a costly step 


in standard fabrication methods. 


As a result, we can expect the ultimate 


cost of this material to be stabilized at far below that of pre-war natural 


latex, 


thereby making its use possible in countless products.”’ 


Advantages of the new compound lie in its high concentration, excel- 
lent fluidity, great film strength, stability, age resistance and lack of color 


and odor, eliminating formerly objectionable features. 


Ease of handling is 


demonstrated by the fact that the liquid is forced through a centrifugal 
pump at the pilot plant at the rate of 125 gallons a minute for indefinite 


periods without clogging at any time 


The latex also ‘‘keeps’’ well in 


storage or transit, retaining fluidity without jelling or developing lumps. 


Ingredients of the new compound—petroleum base, petroleum, coke 
and rosin—are readily available, and thereby basic costs are held to a mini- 


mum. 


Conversion of conventional synthetic latex plants is easily accom- 
plished by a few minor changes in machinery and techniques. 
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COMBINES ALL the Economy Factors 





and Lights All Kinds of Streets 


THE LONG-LIVED FORM 79 LUMINAIRE meets the various illumination 
needs of all your streets. It conforms to your standard installation 
practices. It is adaptable to your normal maintenance procedure. 
And—it accomplishes all these things in a single, basic, low-cost design. 


LESS BREAKAGE 


Breakage, as well as light 
loss from dirt accumulation, 
is reduced because the re- 
flector and globe ore spun- 
sealed together into a single 
unit. A gasketless, pressure 
seal joins the reflector and 
hood. 


ANY POWER 
SUPPLY 


The Form 79 is available 
with sockets for multiple, 
straight-series, or series-with- 
insulating-transformer opera- 
tion. All are properly and 
rigidly mounted to assure the 
correct and permanent focus 
of the lamp in its reflector. 


CHOICE OF LIGHT SOURCE 





Form 79 is not 
limited to regular 
tungsten-filament 
lamps. If you want 
the economy plus the 
attractive color of 


veto 
aorr 








VARIETY OF LIGHT 
DISTRIBUTIONS 


With the choice of four 
types of light control, you 
can have a safe level of 
light on streets of any type 
and width, at spacings that 
afford savings in equip- 


ment investment. 


EASY 
RELAMPING 


To reach the lomp, just 
unlatch the spun-sealed re- 
flector from the hood. A 
sturdy chain suspends the re- 
flector from the hood during 
servicing. For inaccessible 
spots, two alternate types of 
detachable globe holders 
can be used. 


APPLICATION AID 


G-E specialists are at your 
service if you need help in 
selecting the right Form 79 
for your needs. Bulletin GEA- 
2276E, just off the press, 

is packed with answers to 

your questions about this 


long-life Mazda-H mercury lamps (either 250 
or 400 watt) the Form 79 is equally applicable, 


luminaire. Ask your G-E 
office or write Apparatus 


: et Dept., General Electric 
———— Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
GLOBE REPLACEMENT. our exchange plan for damaged 


units provides fully reconditioned and modernized reflectors as 








well as new glassware, for little more than the cost of glass- 


ware alone. 


GENERAL { ELECTRI 











Placing “SCOTCHLITE” on 
metal sign that has had ad- 
hesive applied to its surface. 


Complete Vacuum Applicator 
unit, 


Pressure, created by vacuum, Two minute hot-water treat- 
forces “SCOTCHLITE” on em- ment to activate "SCOTCHLITE” 
bossed and flat surface of sign. adhesive. 


—<_? 


Completely reflectorized sign 
by Vacuum Applicator method 
in 3% minutes! 


Roller-coating message 
make it visible. 





The new ocotchlile VACUUM APPLICATOR 


q making it possible to fully reflectorize 


any embossed sign surface in 312 minutes 


Here is a completely new, ingenious method for reflectorizing 
every type of embossed sign. Called the “SCOTCHLITE” Vacuum 
Applicator, it applies ‘“SSCOTCHLITE” Reflective Material to em- 
bossed signs. The use of atmospheric pressure on a diaphragm 
over an airtight enclosure, molds the material to every part of the 
sign surface. While intended primarily for applying “SCOTCH- 
LITE” to embossed surfaces, this applicator is efficient on flat signs 
as well. 


The “SCOTCHLITE” Vacuum Applicator is equally as good for 
applying the material to reconditioned signs. For the first time 
this applicator provides a means of full reflectorizing reconditioned, 
non-reflectorized embossed signs and makes it possible to mod- 
ernize present signs. 


Write today for complete information and demonstration on 
this popular priced applicator. Please address inquiries to De- 
partment TE2. 


1. In a flexible, easy to apply roll form. 
2. Ready made signs in all standard designs and color. 


3. In bulk form for center-line highway striping. 


Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. Co. 
: THE 3M COMPANY é 


SAINT PAUL 6, MINN. 



























TRANSIT SYSTEMS BEING REVITALIZED 


A $2,000,000,000 shot in the arm 
will revitalize America’s city transit 
systems in the next few postwar years 
according to year-end estimates of 
1945 orders by municipalities and 
manufacturers of street cars, gas busses 
and trolley coaches. 


V-J Day found many transit lines 
saddled with prematurely 
worn out because of the burdens im- 
posed by a wartime trafic peak of 
more than 21 billion riders per year. 
However, relief is in sight. A. C. F.- 
Brill Company and Pullman Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, two of 
the leading transit manufacturers, esti- 
mate that more than 2,000 new trolley 
coaches alone will make their appear- 
ance on city transit lines in 1946, far 
surpassing the prewar figure. 


vehicles 


New York City will spend more 
than a billion dollars in the near future 
for city-wide transit rehabilitation 
with a large share going to Brooklyn 


where fourteen new trolley coach lines 
are scheduled to be inaugurated. Cleve- 
land’s 16-year transit program costing 
$22,500,000, calls for 1,570 new gas 
busses and trolley coaches and 275 
streamlined street cars. 

Southern cities, including Memphis, 
with 120 new vehicles on order; Louis- 
ville, with 141 new vehicles on order 
costing $2,042,318 and New Orleans 
with 50 on order, will modernize their 
transit lines with new vehicles. 

Birmingham will introduce 
vehicles on several routes in the Spring, 
while Philadelphia plans to use 250 
new vehicles next year as part of an 


new 


$11,000,000 conversion program. 
Indianapolis and Providence, will 
increase their fleets considerably in the 
coming year. 
Postwar 
better 


improvements, such as 
ventilation, modern heating 
systems, new seating arrangements and 
other passenger comforts 
standard on all new vehicles. 


will be 


WILLIAMS TALKS TO BROOKLYN CIVIC COUNCIL 


Leslie Williams, (Associate, I.T.E.) 
City Planning Engineer of the Ameri- 
can Transit Association in a speech 
before the Brooklyn Civic Council to- 
day suggested a five-point program 
for relief from trafic congestion in 


Brooklyn. 


a new and modernized public transpor- 


One point of the program, 


tation system is already planned for 
Brooklyn according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Major General Charles 
P. Gross, Chairman of the New York 
Board of Transportation. 


Williams pointed out that the auto- 


mobile is not the prime mover of 
people in business districts but it is 
the prime user of street space. For 
that reason Williams said, ‘““Any pro- 
gram for the relief of traffic congestion 
will contain measures promoting con- 
venient, comfortable, speedy, safe and 
economical mass transportation. <A 


broad, coordinated study and traffic 


program is necessary to obtain the 
maximum of transportation from 
existing streets and to attract the 


maximum number of people to Brook- 


lyn’s central business district.” 
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STATE ENGINEERS 
PLAN FUTURE ROADS WITH 


Traficounter 


State highway engineers, the 
original users of Traficounters, 
have this to say about the value of 
these precision built instruments in 
their highway planning. 


1. “Our portable traffic recorders 
are used periodically for traffic 
counts on urban streets and for 
determining changes in traffic at 
scattered points on our rural high- 
ways.” 

2. “Mechanical counting equip- 
ment supplies most of the traffic 
information gathered.” 

3. “In every case (of planning 
for new roads and improvement of 
old roads) the value of traffic 


plays a very important part in de- 
termining the extent of such work 
and mechanical counting equip- 
ment has been found to be essen- 
tial in economically gathering such 
data.” 

The Trafficounter is twice as fast 
as any other counter of motor traf- 
fic; essentially an electric counter 
which records the over - lapping 
cars as they cross the detector. It 
assures accuracy, is on the job 24 
hours a day, and will save many 
man hours. Streeter - Amet Com- 
pany, 1726 Belle Plaine Avenue, 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
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CONVERTING WAR TIME ROAD BUILDING TRAINING 


by CHARLES 


Legislation has been passed, state and 
federal funds provided and plans pre- 
pared for starting the greatest highway 
construction program in history. Yet 
this immense project is threatened be- 
cause we do not have a sufficient num- 
ber of trained engineers. Considering 
the size of the job to be done, never 
have our highway departments needed 
experienced personnel as they do today. 
Nor has the demand for young tech- 
been so will be 
tomorrow. 


nicians great as it 


Nearly 20,000 highway department 
employees joined the colors when we 
went to war. Many of these will never 
return to their transits and drafting 
boards. Some sleep under white crosses 
in distant lands. Others are in hos- 
pitals here and abroad. Again, many 
others have been lured to employment 
in other fields by higher pay. 


Is our postwar road building to be 
delayed because we lack skilled man- 
power? If this important highway 
program which is so badly needed to 
meet the demands of modern traffic to 
suffer because we cannot get the 
trained personnel to carry it out? The 
situation is critical; but I believe it 
can be quickly and satisfactorily 
worked out through a simple arrange- 
ment between highway departments 
and engineering schools. 

During the war, many thousands of 
young men learned how to build roads 
and airports as army engineers and 
Seabees. They employed modern road 
building methods. They used modern 
road building equipment. They had 
splendid instruction. They learned a 
trade the hard way. What they accom- 
plished under fire will be talked about 
by engineers and construction men for 
all time to come. 


My suggestion is that we convert 


M. UrpHAM 


this knowledge and knack of war time 
road and airport building to meet the 
pressing requirements of peace. Schools 
of engineering, working in cooperation 
with highway departments, will offer 
a reconversion course to these ex-Gl 
engineers and former Seabees. Such a 
plan can be quickly put into effect, 
and the these “short 
courses” will immediately assume good 
positions with the department that 
sponsored them. When the course is 
completed the trainee steps into a re- 
sponsible job. He will be charged 
with the expenditure of millions of 
dollars of funds and his com- 
pensation should be 

with his responsibilities. 


graduates of 


state 
commensurate 


Courses should be practical and in- 
teresting. They should emphasize the 
basic resemblance between the two 
operations once their purposes have 
been defined. In war, the slogan is 
“Speed! Get that road built so the 
guns and trucks can roll. Get that 
airport done so our planes can take off 
or land.” Peace time building has the 
objectives of speed coupled with eco- 
nomical construction, permanence, 
safety and other factors to consider. 
The ways of reaching these objectives 
can be shown quickly to men who are 
already familiar with war time engi- 
neering and construction. 


Just what should be taught and how 
it should be taught can be quickly 
worked out by a board of educators 
and highway officials. Immediate 
action should find these practical 
courses well under way in many schools 
this Winter. The purpose of the work 
is so well defined that actual selection 
and treatment of subjects might easily 
be left to individual colleges and the 
highway department of the state in 
which they are located. 
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Financing the courses should be an 
easy hurdle. A highway department 
hires the requisite number of potential 
draftsmen, rodmen, transit men, con- 
struction engineers, resident engineers 
and inspectors from the ranks of re- 
turned and Seabees, and 
places them in the college that has 


engineers 


agreed to conduct a course. The train- 
ees are earning while learning the peace 
time technique of road building. Their 
begin they start to 
school. No the educational 
facilities provided in the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights” might be applicable here also. 

Viewed from all angles, the idea of 
war time knowledge to 
via 


when 
doubt 


salaries 


converting 


civilian needs refresher course is 


sound. Short courses in agriculture 
and other subjects have been success- 
fully held by colleges and universities 
the 
courses solved many problems. 


short 
Rep- 
resentatives of the groups concerned— 
highway departments, educators and 
veterans—have already expressed their 
approval of the suggestion. 

I mentioned this suggestion to high- 


TRAFFIC TOLL 


The nation’s traffic toll for 1945 was 
estimated by the National Safety 
Council at 29,000 dead and more than 
a million injured. This is almost 20 
percent greater than in 1944. 


for years. During war, 


The Council based its estimate on 
figures for the first 11 months of the 
year and a projection for December 
which takes into account weather 
conditions and the mounting traffic 


toll since V-J Day. 

The traffic toll went up 40 percent 
in November over the same month a 
3,230 deaths. 


While this wasn’t quite as big as the 


year ago for a total of 


October increase of 53 percent, it was 
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way officials from several states and 
they were uniformly enthusiastic over 
this movement to obtain trained men. 
The deans of two great engineering 
colleges were equally certain the plan 
was workable. But perhaps the most 
interesting reaction came from several 
army engineers and Seabees to whom 


I talked. 


One former member of a_ crack 
naval construction battalion © said, 
“Now you’ve got something! I hadn't 


intended to enter college as I might 
under the ‘G.I. Bill of Rights’, but 
here’s future for 
taking three months’ schooling. [ll 
go for that, and I know a lot of good 
men in my outfit would do the same.” 


a real job with a 


Such is the picture. Highway de- 
partments need trained men. Thous- 
ands of returned veterans have train- 
ing in war time road and airport 
construction. These suggested prac- 
tical courses will get them together, 
and fine, upstanding, intelligent young 
highway engineers will be produced. 
As the Seabees say, “Can do!” 


UP 20 PERCENT 


bad enough to send the traffic death 
toll for the first 11 months of this 
year to 25,200—18 percent above the 
same period last year. 


The 1945 toll still could be cut by 


several hundred deaths, the Council 


said, if drivers and pedestrians would 
New 


extra careful and put it into effect 


make a Year’s resolution to be 
immediately, before the annual year- 
end traffic spree is staged. 

“The kamikaze drivers and pedestri- 
ans who behave in suicidal fashion 
apparently haven’t learned much from 
the tragic experience of those who have 


gone before them,” said Ned H. Dear- 
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born, president of the Council. ‘They 
still seem to feel that a full tank of 
gas Carries automatic insurance against 
the consequences of foolish behavior on 
the streets and highways. 

“It becomes increasingly evident 
that a lot of drivers have thrown away 
their caution along with their A cards 
and are suffering from a hangover of 
victory vertigo. 

“The situation is made even more 
ironic by the fact that several hundred 
of them may start out to see the new 
year in and won’t even live to see the 
old year out. 

“It is unbelievable that a nation can 
deliver a knockout blow to two tough 
enemies in the war and then pull its 
punch in a fight against accidents that 
take more lives than the battlefield. 


“It would be a wonderful thing for 
America if all of us would resolve in 
1946 to drive and walk with the same 
care we use in sinking a putt or buying 
a dress. The traffic toll would be cut 
in half.” 

Reports to the Council show that 
rural trafic deaths were approximately 
twice as great as urban deaths in each 


month of the post-war period. The 
same months of last year found rural 
and urban deaths almost equally 


divided. 

Of 38 states reporting to the Coun- 
cil, four had decreases, 33 had increases 
For the 
11-month period, three states reported 
decreases, 34 showed increases and one 
had no change. 


and one showed no change. 


The three states reporting improve- 
ment over the preceding year for the 
11-month period are: 


South Dakota 19% 
Mississippi 2% 
Georgia 1% 


Among 356 cities reporting to the 
Council in November, an increase of 
35 percent in deaths was reported over 
the same month last year. Of these 
cities, 67 showed decreases, 124 had 
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increases and 165 reported no change. 
For the 11-month period, 124 cities 
had decreases, 176 reported increases 
and 56 showed no change from the 
corresponding period last year. 


Even with the general rise in traffic 
deaths, 188 cities out of 356 reported 
perfect records in November. The 
largest was Syracuse, N. Y., with a 
population of 205,900. Second largest 
was Worcester, Mass., (population 
193,500) and third largest was New 
Haven, Conn., (population 160,600). 


For the 11-month period, 40 cities 
had perfect records. Evanston, IIl., 
was the largest, with a population of 
65,400. Second largest was Medford, 
Mass., (63,000) and third largest was 
Lynchburg, Va., (44,000). 


Leading cities by registration rate 
(number of trafic deaths per 10,000 
registered vehicles) in various popu- 
lation groups for the first 11 months 
of the year were: 

Over 500,000 Population 
Reg. Rate 


Detroit, Mich. Ng 
Buffalo, N. Y. 3.9 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3.9 


250,000-500,000 Population 


Providence, R. I. 235 
Rochester, N. Y. 25 
Houston, Tex. 3.8 


100,000-250,000 Population 


Trenton, N. J. L.2 
Evansville, Ind. 1.4 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 2.0 
§0,000-100,000 Population 
Evanston, Ill. 0.0 
Medford, Mass. 0.0 
Passaic, N. J. 1.1 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 0.0 
New London, Conn. 0.0 
Lynchburg, Va. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Mankato, Minn. 0.0 
Chillicothe, Ohio 0.0 


Walla Walla, Wash. 0.0 
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New NEW Two-Way Adjustable 
° ° ° 
600). Traffic Signal with cast 
e 
ee Aluminum Brackets 
cities 
,. Tib, ‘ 
: - BEAUTY — You will be proud of your installa- 
ion of tion of these handsome new traffic signals 
d ford, with the modern design that wins universal 
st was approval. 
STRENGTH — The sturdy cast aluminum 
—* brackets at both the top and bottom of the 
pie: signal give unusual strength to the entire 
0,000 assembly. The lower bracket arms and the 
popu- slip fitter are cast in one piece. This rigid 
mee ‘ construction permanently maintains the sig- 
nal in a true vertical position. 
t 
b CONVENIENCE — Easy installation and main- 
R tenance is an important feature of these new 
» Kate traffic signals. The slip-fitter casting at the 
p 
e i bottom of the signal fits over a standard 4- 
9 ¢ inch post and has a large removable cap that 
permits the easy pulling of conductors 
9 y 
, \ straight up through the post. Small remova- 
’ ble caps on the bracket arms make it con- 
5 Type TRP-223D venient to add extensions of supplementary 
Two-Way Adjustable signals at any time. 
5 Signal for Mounting 
: on a Standard 4-Inch Post ‘ 
8 / The bodies are of the Crouse-Hinds sectional 
: - li 
i Conssen:titnils Conatnn bay 226 Mace type, with all of the features that assure 
l t a complete line of traffic signals, efficient operation, dependable service and 
> © beacons and flashers together with we ae 
od ' a series of controllers designed to low maintenance cost. 
4 solve your traffic control problems 
; | — from the ordinary “quiet” inter- Write for additional information. 
0 section to the most complex heavy- 
° { traffic problem. Send for your 
copy. 
0 
0 CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
J Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Ottices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit —- Houston — Kaneas City — Los nngeles — Milwaukee — Minneapolis 
New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — San Francisco — Seattle —- St. Louis — Washington. Resident Product Engineers: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte 
0 CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA. LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 
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POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute has announced the win- 
ners in its third nation-wide police 
photography contest. 

As in previous contests, departments 
that stress the importance of photog- 
raphy in police work carried off top 
Of 16 pictures selected by 
the judges for awards and honorable 
mention, ten were submitted by mem- 
bers of the Indiana State Police, four 
by the California Highway Patrol and 
two by the Texas Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. member of the 
Indiana State Police is a trained pho- 
tographer. 

Photographs submitted were divided 
by the judges into five classifications: 


honors. 


Every 


: She yp ‘5 
traffic policing, general policing, po'ice 


identification, safety education and 
dramatic or human interest.  First- 
place winners in each classification 


received $25 victory bonds, while 
second-place winners cach got $10 in 
victory 

Paul Doherty of the Indiana State 


Police took first prize in the traffic 


stamps. 


policing group with a night shot of 
in overturned coupe. A battered “End 
30) Mile Speed Limit” sign helped to 
round out the picture story. 


Robert L. 


State Police was the second-place win- 


Bennett of the Indiana 


ner in this group with a picture of a 
trafhe accident involving a car which 
tried to pass a heavy truck on a curve. 
“Drive Carefully,” 
letters on the back of the truck, was 
the that unheeded. 
Charles Enos of the Indiana depart- 


written in large 


injunction went 
for 
his entry which showed a state police- 
man getting information at the scene 
of an accident. 


ment received honorable mention 


First place in general policing pho- 
tography went to William R. Cato of 
the California Highway Patrol for his 
picture, “Blockade.” Photo showed 


two state patrolmen, mounted on 


motorcycles and arméd with pistols 
and tommy guns, blocking a highway. 

C. W. Nelson of the Indiana State 
Police took second place with a picture 
of an accident victim being covered 
with a tell-tale sheet, while Cato won 
honorable mention for two entries en- 
titled “Come and Get Me” and “‘Cop- 
Hater.” The former showed the dead 
victim of a gun battle with police, the 
Police Photography (Continued) 
latter a snarling young desperado who, 
according to the entrant, was hurling 
unrepeatable epithets at the photog- 
rapher as his picture was being taken. 

Joel Tisdale of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety was first-place 
winner in the police identification 
group. His photo, “Hit-Run,” helped 
send the driver of a hit-run car to the 
penitentiary. It showed fabric frag- 
ment that was removed from the car’s 
radiator grill and matched with a hole 
in the victim’s shirt. 

L. Broderick of the Indiana State 
Police won second prize for his picture, 
“Jig Saw Puzzle,” which also involved 
a hit-run accident. “Side View 
Coat of Paint’? won honorable mention 


of a 


for Tisdale. This was a micro-photo 
graph enlarged 89 showing 
bicycle paint and similar paint adher 


ing to a hit-run car. 


times, 


In the safety education group, Ray- 
mond Schaeffer of the Indiana depart- 
ment took first place with his “The 
Big One Wins,” which showed a light 
car crushed by the wheels of a giant 
“Both Wrong,” illustrat- 
accident in which both 
drivers were at fault, won second place 
for Charles Davis of Indiana. Charles 
Adams of Indiana received honorable 
mention for a traffic accident photo 
entitled, “They Do It Every Day.” 


locomotive. 


ing a traffic 


In the dramatic or human interest 
group, Otha E. Bishop, of Indiana, won 
first place with “Silent Meditation,” a 
picture of a broken bicycle and a boy’s 
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hat lying on the highway. Jame 
Brewer of the California 
Patrol was second with “The Scng is 
Ended,” dead 
trafic accident victim sprawled in the 
seat of a car with a twisted guitar in 
his arms. Charles Enos, of Indiana, 
won honorable mention with a photo 


Highway 


a picture show:ng a 


of a heavy truck lying on its side with 
a crushed auto underneath. 

judges were: William 
Kaepche, Chicago commercial photog- 


rapher; Donald S. Berry, (Mem. I. T. 


Contest 
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.) 


portation 


director of the traffic and trazs- 
division, National Safety 
Council, Chicago; George C. Bowers, 
chief of police, Winnetka, Ill., and A. 
R. Forster, director of training, North- 
western University Traffic Institute. 


All photos submitted were taken by 
members of police departments in line 
of duty. 


The Traffic Inst:tute’s fourth police 
photography contest will be announced 
early in 1946. 


STREET LIGHTING PRACTICES TABULATED 


Street lighting practices in 51 cities 
were surveyed recently by the Ameri- 
can Public Works Association. 

The cities surveyed have a total 
population of 24,650,000; 17 are over 
300,000 population; seven are cities of 
100,000 to 300,00, and the other 27 
cities have a population of less than 
100,000. 

Total street mileage reported by the 
§1 cities is 34,800, with 29,100 miles 
lighted.and a total of 676,000 street 
lights in service, of which 48 per cent 
are municipally owned. Municipalities 
operate and maintain 259,000 
lights; private utilities or contractors, 
417,000. ; 
by the municipality for eight per cent 


strect 


Electrical energy is supplied 


of the street lights reported. One 
large, and six small municipalities own 
and operate their own generating 
equipment. 


Details on Alleys 

Twenty municipalities do not pro- 
vide any public alley lighting other 
than that produced by lamps on the 
adjacent streets, three have no alleys 
and 26 light all or part of their alleys. 
Twenty-two cities place a street lamp 
at the intersection of an alley with a 
residential street. Twenty-three cities 
place a street lamp at the intersection 
of-an alley with a traffic artery. 

All cities recommend the burning of 
lamps at rated current or voltage; 
however, three cities at the present 


time burn part of their lighting from 
three per cent to five per cent under 
rated current. 

Time of lights 
varies from sunset to 40 minutes after 
sunset, with an average of 24 minutes 
for all cities and 


turning on. street 


18 minutes for the 
17 cities of over 300,000 populat‘cn. 
Time of turning off varies from sun- 
rise to 60 minutes before sunrise, with 
an average of 29 minutes for all cities 
and 27 minutes for cities of over 300,- 
000 population. The total annua! burn- 
ing hours of existing schedules varies 
from 3,875 to 4,270, with an average 
of close to 4,000 hours. 


Cther Data Listed 

Twenty-five cities now turn off part 
of the street lighting in main business 
sections, the time of such turnoff vary- 
ing from midnight to 2:00 a. m. 

Twenty-one cities use multiple cir- 
cuits for all or part of their street 
lighting. Thirty-seven use 
straight series circuits. Forty cities 
use series circuits with insulating in- 
dividual or group transformers. 

Four cities use series induction reg- 
ulators. Thirty-seven cities use regu- 
lating transformers for series circuits. 

Only three of the reporting cities 
now attempt to regulate tree planting 
to facilitate street lighting. Practically 
all of the cities were emphatic in their 
recommendation that this should be 
done.—Public Adm. Clearing House. 


cities 
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Michigan Traffic Engineers 
Hold Meetings 


Members of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers residing in the Michigan 
area held a dinner mecting on Decem- 
ber 13th, 1945 at the offices of the 
Trafhc Engineering Bureau, City of 
Detroit. 

The group is in process of preparing 
a constitution and by-laws and is plan- 
ning to petition the Board of Direc- 
tion of the Institute so as to become 
affliated as an official section of the 
ITE. John Dobelek has been appointed 
Secretary-Treasurer to fill the vacancy 
left when Lloyd Braff, former Secre- 
tary, moved out of the State. 
attendance at the Dec. 
13th meeting were: 

A. W. Knoske, E. J. Shulman, J. S. 
Baker, W. Potts, J. L. Wehmeyer, G. 
E. Shuttleworth, J. J. Dobelek, R. 
Harger, H. M. LeRoy, F. C. Eisenach 
and guest, Ralph Shoemaker. 


Those in 


The Michigan group of ITE mem- 
bers also held a meeting January 16th, 
1946 at the Harmonie Society, Detroit. 
The proposed constitution and by-laws 
for the group were approved and Joe 
Wehmeyer, President, was authorized 
to submit the constitution and by- 
laws to the ITE Officers and Board of 
Direction toward the end that the 
Michigan group will be established as 
an official section of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers. 

Member, ITE, 
Chairman of the Program Committee 
and had arranged a demonstration of a 
“Drunkometer”. The demonstration 
was made by Sgt. Langtry and Patrol- 


Ross Harger, 


was 


man Mahoney of the Detroit Police 
Department. There followed a 
ture and movies on Mexico City by 
Mr. Griffin of the Traffic Safety As- 
sociation of Detroit. 

Those in attendance at the January 
16th meeting were as follows: 


lec- 


MEMBERS PRESENT GUESTS 
J. Wehmeyer B. Des Roches 
Holden LeRoy Cc. Armstrong 
\. F. Malo S. J. Levine 
Ross Harger J. R. Connors 


Russell E. 
|. Dobelek 
r. T. Wiley 
H. McCaske 
FE. I. Shulman 


Donald A. W are 
Albert Hanson 


Harrison 


John Hutzel 
Oliver J. 
I red J. 


Carrier 


Meno II 


James S. Baker Walter Pletcher 
Oscar M. Gunderson’ Robert Griffin 
Wm. Potts M. D. German 

J. Carl McMonagle E. A. Kamowski 
Barney A. Cyberski Donald Slutz 

G. E. Shuttleworth Set. Al. Langtry 
Frank Eisenach atrolman Mahoney 
Max Halsey J. D. Cruise 


Julius Negri 
H. G. Baurle 


Washington I.T.E. Section Meets 


On January 10, 1946, the Washing- 
ton Section held a joint meeting with 
the District of Columbia Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
with a combined attendance of 76. A 
buffet supper of Chinese food was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on “Park- 
ing Problems in Residential Areas,” 
led by Mr. Burton W. Marsh, Director, 
Trafic Engineering & Safety Dept., 
American Automobile Association, in 
the absence of Mr. D. Grant Mickle, 
Trafhc Engineer, Automotive Safety 
Foundation, whose automobile broke 
down 50 miles from Washington. The 
other panel members were Mr. Donald 
R. Locke, Zoning Engineer, Arlington 
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County; Mr. John Ihlder, Executive 
Officer, National Capital Housing Au- 
thority; Washington I. Cleveland, 
Manager, District of Columbia Motor 
Club, Mr. Fred W. Tuemmler, 
Planning Director, Maryland National 


an d 


Capital Park and Planning Commiss- 
Mr. 


Cause of illness but had prepared a 


ion. Tuemmler was absent be- 


paper which was read. In the enthusi- 
astic discussion from the floor which 
followed the opening statements of the 
panel members, it became apparent 
that the parking problem in residential 
areas can not be divorced entirely from 
the more commonly discussed problem 
of downtown parking. 

The Washington Section’s next din- 
ner meeting will be Feb. 20, 1946, 
when Lt. Col. Light B. Yost will be 
the speaker. Any visitors in town on 
that date are cordially invited to at- 
tend. Place and time: Hotel Fairfax 


at 6:15. 


Lloyd B. Reid Heads 


Ice Removal Bureau 


Lloyd B. Reid, Trafhe Engineer of 
Detroit and former Michigan State 
Highway Commissioner, will head the 
Ice Removal Bureau, new organization 
formed to promote and publicize con- 
tinuing research on more efficient snow 
and ice removal techniques throughout 
the snow-belt area. In addition to these 
activities, the Bureau plans to circulate 
information to the public on construc- 
tive work done by state, city and 
y street and highway officials 
during the winter in the public’s wel- 


county 


fare. Offices for it have been estab- 
lished at 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


central 
clearing house of information, the Ice 
Removal Bureau will also serve as con- 
sultant to local motorist and trucking 
organizations and to public officials on 
matters involving winter snow and ice 
clearance problems. 


Answering the need for a 





Detroit, 
newly 


Trafhe 
who will 


Lloyd B. Reid, 
Member, I.T-.E., 
formed Ice Removal Bureau. 


Engineer of 
head the 


Mr. Reid, one of the country’s out- 
standing authorities on highway en- 
gineering, has long advocated the com- 
plete modernization and revamping of 
existing obsolete snow-removal meth- 
ods in order that summer-clear traffic 
may be maintained the 
round. In an interview announcing 
formation of the Ice Removal Bureau 
he stated that through the free ex- 
change of information about 
efficient techniques developed in the 


lanes year 


more 


cold-weather states, commissioners can 
better fulfill their responsibility to the 
public by providing safer road condi- 


tions. Old-fashioned plowing as the 


only means of snow removal has 
proven to be uneconomical and ineffec- 
tual as a means of fighting winter 
storms. Snow and ice should be re- 


moved completely and immediately 
from all pavement, he pointed out, but 
plowing alone leaves dangerous ice 


patches, the cause of numerous fatal 
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auto accidents. Cars skidding uncon- 
trollably on slippery sections of road 
surface constitute a grave menace to 
all highway users. 

The Ice Removal Bureau, sponsored 
by the International Salt Company, 
will educational, 
non-profit agency to make available to 
commissioners and public alike findings 
about 


Inc., operate as an 


removal 
techniques with rock salt, gained as a 


more efficient snow 
result of the experience of commis- 
sioners themselves as well as research 
projects initiated by the Bureau. In 
addition, it will work with national, 
regional and local safety organizations 
and assist, when it can, in their con- 
tinuous campaign against traffic acci- 
dents through complete snow and ice 
removal from the very beginning of a 
storm. 
A.S.C.E. Meets in New York 

The 93rd annual meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
held in New York City at 
the Commodore Hotel January 16th 
through the 19th. The meetings were 
very 


was 


well attended and keen interest 
Of par- 
ticular interest was the Symposium on 


was shown in all the sessions. 


Trafic Congestion of the joint session 
of the Highway and City Planning 
Divisions, which was held on Friday 
morning, January 18th. 

Robert A. Mitchell, vice-president, 
I.T.E., and chief of the Bureau of 
Traffic Engineering, Philadelphia, pre- 
sented some very interesting facts in 
connection with parking in Philadel- 
phia as part of his paper. After out- 
lining briefly some of the present con- 
ditions of traffic on existing streets 
he pointed out that numerous cities 
can follow the things that have al- 
ready been done by traffic engineers 
in a few of the cities to relieve con- 
gestion. In connection with the cen- 
tral business district parking problem, 
Mr. Mitchell said, ‘It is very rarely you 
find a merchant who doesn’t believe 
that traffic congestion in front of his 
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store means better business. This be- 
lief has been responsible, probably more 
than any one thing, for the clogging 
of streets with parked cars in the busi- 
ness districts of all but a few cities in 
the country. This influence exerted 
by merchants and their associations on 
public officials continues to prevent 
trafic authorities from doing a major 
job of reducing congestion.” 

Mr. Mitchell went on to say that, 
“it is well known that in the larger 
cities, the large majority of business 
district visitors use mass transportation 
facilities and that in those cities there 
is only enough curb space to take care 
of a small percentage of private auto- 
mobiles.” 

Citing facts on recent curb parking 
and shopping studies in a sixty-four 
block area of Philadelphia’s central 
business district, Mr. Mitchell pointed 
out that these facts are applicable to 
many cities. Results of the Philadel- 
phia studies follow: 

1. Between 8:00 A.M. and 6:00 

P.M. there were under 14,000 ve- 

hicles parked both legally and _ il- 

legally at the curb. These cars car- 

ried less than 24,000 persons, or a 

little over 3 percent of the more 

than 726,000 persons who come into 
the central business district during 
a typical week-day. 
2. An analysis of the reasons for 
which the occupants of these parked 
cars to the district 
that: 


came showed 


(a) 69.3 percent came on business 

(b) 21.5 percent for shopping. 

(c) 4.6 percent for dining and 
amusement. 


2 


3. Of the above group who gave 
business as a reason: 
(a) 28.0 percent 
business calls. 
(b) 18.3 percent salesmen. 
(c) 14.7 percent office workers. 
(d) 12.5 percent 
(e) 10.4 percent 


were making 


store owners. 
service calls. 
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(f) 8.0 percent pick-ups and 
deliveries. 

(g) 4.5 percent store employees. 

4. Over 78 percent of the cars 

parked for less than one hour, yet 


the 3 percent who parked over five 


hours took up 18 percent of the 
curb space available. 
§. The results of interviews with 


shoppers in the stores in the area 

showed that: 

(a) 75.4 percent came to the area 
by public transit. 

(b) 13.0 percent by train. 

8.4 percent by private auto. 

percent walked. 

6. Of the shoppers using private 

26.0 

cars in the street. 


(Cc) 


(d) 3.2 


automobiles, 
the 3 
than 3.0 percent of the shoppers 
parked their cars at the curb. 
“These facts bear out what trafhe 
engineers have believed to be true for 


parked 


percent 
Thus, less 


many years” Mr. Mitchell said, and he 
also added, “that the great mass of the 
business is done by persons using mass 


transportation, and, therefore, that 
merchants and business interests, 
should support measures to free the 


streets where necessary, for the better 
movement of vehicles and oppose the 
use of street space for the storage of 
vehicles.” 

As a result of the surveys conducted 
in Philadelphia, parking was prohibited 
on practically all of the streets in the 
central business district on January 2, 
1946, with the whole hearted backing 
of the important merchant associa- 


tions. 
Williams of A.T.A. Speaks 

Leslie Williams, associate member, 
I.T.E. and city planning engineer, 


A.T.A. presented a paper embracing 
a statement of the problem of traffic 
congestion and what can be done about 
it. Mr. Williams outlined the serious- 
and tremendous cost of traffic 
congestion and cited the estimate of 
the Regional Plan Association of New 
York that traffic congestion on Man- 


ness 
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hattan Island cost $500,000 per day 
and that the estimate for the New 
York Metropolitan area traffic con- 
gestion amounts to $1,000,000 per day. 

Mr. Williams said, “If the tempo of 
our attack is not stepped up and if 
efforts are coordinated, the 
cores of American will be 
threatened with an accelerated spread- 
ing of business blight and the whole 
urban organism will suffer irreparable 


our not 


cities 


economic losses”. He went on to say, 
“Trafic congestion is a complex prob- 
lem, as is evidenced by the difficulty 
one encounters in trying to define it. 
But it must be fractured into its basic 
elements to prescribe the proper reme- 
dics in the proper amounts and at the 
right place and time.” 

Mr. Williams enumerated 
factors contributing to the traffic con- 


various 


gestion problem and pointed out the 
numerous deficiencies in our existing 
streets and also enumerated various 
major measures to bring about re- 
He said, 


“There will probably be only a limited 


duction of trafic congestion. 


expansion in street space in 1946 and 
express highways, when built, will 
constitute only a fraction of the total 
street mileage.” In Mr. 
Williams stated that we are confronted 
with the dual fact that our existing 
streets will have to carry the bulk of 


conclusion, 


the movement of people and goods in 
1946 and that our cities are in desper- 
ate need of a workable program for 
immediate relief. 

Others who spoke during the sym- 
trafhc congestion 
William S$. Chapin, Consulting En- 
gineer, Tri-Borough Authority, New 
York Tunnel Authority; Walter J. 
McCarter, General Manager, Cleveland 
Transit System; F. W. Lovejoy, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Joint Committee on 
Parking, Public Roads Administration, 
FWA; H. Evert Kincaid, Executive 
Director, Chicago Plan Commission. 
Roy Okes, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee, Highway Div. ASCE presided. 


posium on were: 
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Col. Kreml Returns to 
Traffic Institute and |.A.C.P. 


Lt. Col. Franklin M. Kreml, (affil. 
ITE), director of the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute and the 
Safety Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, has re- 
turned to his duties with the two or- 
ganizations after completing 42 
months of service in the Army. 


Robert E. 


director in 


Raleigh, who served as 
Kreml’s 
title of 


Colonel absence, 


has assumed the associate 
director. 
Colonel Kreml entered the Army 
with the rank of captain in the Trans- 
portation Corps. He 


was commiss- 


ioned July 3, 1942 and left the port 
of embarkation at Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y,. 11 days later, landing in Wales, 
England. His first assignment was in 
London where he assisted as a member 
of General Eisenhower’s planning staff 
in setting up the Casablanca, Oran and 
Algiers attacks in Africa. 

He was with the II Army Corps 
during the African invasion with the 
particular job of land 
traffic operations at the important port 
of Oran. A specialist in all problems 
of transportation, he set up the com- 


establishing 


plex schedule of supply transportation 
from this port to all parts of Algeria. 
He later was assigned to Eisenhower’s 
Allied Force Headquarters as chief of 
the Highway Division, Office of the 
Chief of Transportation, North Afri- 
can Theater of Operations. 


During the Tunisian campaign, 
shortly after Rommel’s breakthrough 
which destroyed the rail transport 
facilities, he was given 2,000 trucks 
and the task of supplying the Ameri- 
can forces in that area. He accom- 
plished this complex operation with 
success and was commended highly by 
his superiors. It was for this opera- 
tion, and subsequent brilliant services, 
that Colonel Kreml was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 
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He remained in Africa until the 
fighting had shifted to Sicily and the 
tactical and strategical bombing of 
that island was completed, during 
which period he served as ‘control 
officer of all rail, water and highway 
transportation for the U.S. Army 
troops in Tunisia. 


When plans were being formulated 
for the invasion of Italy, at Salerno, 
General Clark requested the services 
of Colonel Kreml in organizing and 
establishing a Transportation Corps for 
his Fifth This organization 
was accomplished within five months, 


Army. 


after which time he was ordered with- 
drawn from the Fifth Army by Allied 
Force Headquarters and sent to the 
United States and England to aid in 
the planning for the D-Day invasion 
of France. Colonel Kreml spent most 
of February and March 1944 in this 
country, visiting his home in Evanston 


before proceeding to England where 


he remained for a month engaged in 


the highly secret planning for the in- 
vasion. He returned to Algiers upon 
request of his commanding officer, 
Gen. George C. Stewart, theater chief 
of transportation and later, at the re- 
quest of General Clark, was returned 
to the Fifth Army as chief of the 
transportation section, serving in that 
capacity throughout the 
bitter Italian campaign. 


Kreml returned to the 
United States from Italy in July en- 
route to the Pacific war theater. While 
enjoying a 30-day recuperative fur- 
lough at his home the war with Japan 
ended. His last tour of duty was in 
Washington, D.C., as chief of the 
plans and logistics branch, Highway 
Division, Office of the Chief of Trans- 
His 


Legion of Merit, the Italian Bronze 


long and 


Colonel 


portation. awards include the 
Star, six campaign stars and an in- 
vasion arrowhead (For North Africa 


and Salerno). 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN CALLS WHITE HOUSE 
HIGHWAY SAFETY CONFERENCE 


In a letter dated 


18th, 
General 


December 
1945 addressed to Major 
Philip B. Administrator, 
Federal Works Agency, President Tru- 
man said, “I am deeply concerned by 
the extent of traffic accidents on the 
Nation’s streets and highways which 
have increased alarmingly since the 


Fleming, 


The loss of 
life, the bodily injuries, and the des- 


end of gasoline rationing. 


truction of property resulting from 
the 
cannot 


these accidents are a drain 


upon 
which we 
possibly allow to continue. 
It is my intention to call into con- 
ference at the White next 
Spring representatives of the States 
and municipalities who have legal re- 
sponsibility in 


nation’s resources 


House 


matters of highway 
trafic, together with representatives 
of the several national organizations 
which have a primary interest in traffic 
safety. I hope that additional means 
may be devised by such a conference 
to make our streets and highways safer 
for motorists and for the public before 
the beginning of the automobile tour- 
ing season of 1946. 

The federal Works Agency, through 
its Public Roads Admin‘stration, is the 
organization that is with 
matters relating to highway construc- 
tion and transport. 

Therefore, I should like to have you, 
as Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, head up the conference. | 
suggest as a necessary preliminary step, 
that you call into consultation in the 
near future appropriate representatives 
of the interests involved in order to 


concern ed 


lay the groundwork and prepare the 
agenda for the conference.” 

As a result of President Truman’s 
initial step, the invitation to meet with 
General Fleming and President Harry 
S. Truman to set the broad general 
plan of the Conference in motion, was 
extended to the presidents or chair- 


men of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway 
Officials, Association of 
Chiefs of Police, National Committee 
for Trafic Safety, American Automo- 
bile National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, National Safety Council, 
and the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion. 


International 


Association, 


Staff members of the 10 organiza- 
tions met in Washington on January 
9th at 


Terence. 


an opening preparatory con- 
On January 10th the Presi- 
dents or chairmen of the 10 organiza- 
tions met with General Fleming and 
President Truman. 

The dates set for the White House 
Highway Safety Conference are May 
8, 9, 10, 1946. The conference will 
be held in Washington, D. C. with the 
probable meeting of general sessions at 
the departmental auditorium. Confer- 
ence officers selected to date are Gen- 
eral Chairman, Major General Philip 
B. Fleming, Federal Works Agency, 
Director Thomas H. MacDonald, Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, and Execu- 
tive Officer Colonel Light B. Yost— 
(Affliate, ITE) (on loan from the 
War Dept.) Others of the staff are to 
be announced at a later date. 

The composition of conference com- 
mittees and specific proposals for con- 
ference agenda are now in the plan- 
ning stage and it is expected that an- 
nouncements of the arrangements will 


be made in the near future. Every or- 
ganization participating in or co- 
operating with the National Com- 


mittee for Traffic Safety will be asked 
to take part in the conference activity. 
The general conference plan calls for 
the attendance of official federal, state 
and local delegations; official associa- 
tions, organizations associated and 
others interested in the highway safety 


field. 
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There’s a reason... 


INCE 1935—when the first Dual Automatic 

Parking Meters were installed to help solve 
America’s growing traffic control problem—Duals 
have kept pace with modern developments and 
construction, progressively offering more cities 
more for their money. 

Before the war interrupted production, 71,393 
Duals served 166 cities in 22 states—more than any 
other two makes combined. Today, Duals are again 
in production, ready to help in solving your in- 
creased postwar traffic problems. 

Motorists, merchants, police and city officials 
all agree on Dual superiority because Duals are 
easy to install, economical to maintain, simple 
to operate. 

Learn about the Dual plan. Write for your free 
copy of “Metered Parking—Today’s Answer to 
Tomorrow’s Traffic Control Problem”. Let Dual’s 
engineers survey your needs. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


HARTER BANK BUILDING, CANTON 2, OHIO 








When it Comes to Controlling Parking... 


You can do it better with DUALS 
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National Committe for Traffic Safety 
Annual Meeting to Follow President's 
Conference 

The National Committee for Traffic 
Safety had scheduled its first annual 


meeting for Feb. 7th and 8th, 1946. 
This meeting is now postponed and i 
to be held May 10th or 11th 1946 de- 
pending on final program plans for the 
closing date of the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference. The National 
Committee for Traffic Safety 
numbers 50 participating national or- 
ganizations one of which is the Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers. 


now 


News has just been received at 
I.T.E. headquarters from Lt. Clifford 

Clark (Jun. Member) from over- 
seas in a letter dated December 29, as 
follows: 

rh het eco As you no doubt know, I have been 
in the Army January 21, 1941 and at 
the present time am serving in Japan with the 
occupation forces. I was in the 
Theater for a year before I 
Laboratory for duty. While I was in the 
Philippines, I traced some 
Larry Hendrickson. He 
on December 15, 


since 


European 
went to Evans 


information on 
was killed in action 
1944, when a transport carry- 
ing prisoners from Luzon to Japan was sunk. 
He held the rank of Ist Lieutenant at that 
time. I had written to him several times but 
my letters had been returned . . . I had a 
letter from Wortham Dibble two 
which was dated December 3. He made a 
number of acquaintances in Japan while he 
was here and I hope that I might be able to 
contact them. I was down in the 
Philippines while Dibble was in Japan so we 
did not get to see one another although we 
did correspond . . . While no definite date can 
be given, I imagine that it will be six months 
or more before I return to the States... . 


Lt. Col. Taylor D. Lewis (Assoc. 
ITE) recently returned from overseas 
and after recovering from five years of 
Army life, joined the staff of the Yale 
Bureau of Highway Traffic. Col. Lewis 
travelled the hard way from North 
Africa into Italy and paused for Cas- 


days ago 


some of 





TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


sino, Anzio, Rome and The Arno River 
with a Field Artillery Observation 
Rn. A transfer to the 7th Army 
Transportation Section enabled him to 
work his way north from Southern 
France, over the Rhine into Germany. 
Lewis claims to spent only 
twenty-three hours in Rome, and to be 
the only soldier in the ETO to never 
have seen Paris. 


have 


Oscar M. Gunderson, (Mem.), has 
just joined the forces of the Safety and 
Trafic Division of the Wayne County 
Road Commission. 

Mr. Gunderson returned about a 
month ago from service overseas as Lt. 
Colonel, Transportation Section, 7th 
Army. He spent 3 years in service in 
the campaigns of North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, France, and Germany. Before 
entering service, Mr. Gunderson had 
served as trafic engineer with the 
Trafic Safety Association of Detroit, 
the Michigan State Police, National 
Safety Council, Chicago Motor Club 
and the City of Flint. 


Ralph Gross, (Mem.), recently re- 
ceived a letter of appreciation for ex- 
cellent services rendered from Brig. 
Geneil J. V. Dillon, U.S. Army 
Provost Marshal, European Theater 
Service Forces. The letter is quoted in 
part as follows: 


ee 


. as Highway Traffic Engineer 
in the Theater Provost Marshal’s office 

you have, at all times, displayed 
your ability to coordinate all parties 
in working toward a common end and 
your superior attention to duty has 
brought great credit upon yourself and 
has been of inestimable value not only 
to the Theater Provost Marshal and 
the Military Police, but also the all 
American highway users in this thea- 
ter.” 
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Traffic Controller 


Tops in its field is the newly developed Autoflow Traf- 
fic Controller designed to eliminate corrosion, failure of 
contact points, obsolescence of design, etc. Precisioned 
shafts have been journaled in self-lubricating bearings; 
snap action contacts for long life; small but powerful low 
speed synchronous motor housed in a waterproof and dust- 
proof smartly designed case. Its flexibility facilitates its 
adaptation to most any existing system. We welcome your 
inquiries for further information. 


SOUTHERN SWITCH & SIGNAL CO. 


213 AIRPORT DRIVE @ SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
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OBITUARY 
Robert Mandl Dies 


Robert Mandl, Member, Western 
Society of Engineers—Associate, Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers—Associate, 
Highway Research Board, and many 
other fraternal and_ social societies, 
passed away on December 24th, 1945. 

For the past 10 years he was em- 
ployed by the Chicago Park District as 
Trafic Construction and Maintenance 
Supervisor. During this period of time 
he contributed many ideas for the 
advancement in construction of traffic 
control facilities. 

He was a licensed structural engineer 
in the State of Illinois and for many 
years headed the Carey-Mandl Con- 
struction Company. 

He graduated from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in 1907 with the de- 
gree of Civil Engineer. 

His loss is deeply felt by all those 
with whom he was associated. 


1.T.E. Members 
Attend A.S.C.E. Meeting 

The A.S.C.E. Joint Session, High- 
way and City Planning Divisions, on 
Friday Jan. 18 in New York, found 


many I.T.E. members in attendance. 
Some of those who were present at the 
meeting are as follows: Nathan Cher- 
niack, Graham Cole, Bruce Green- 
shields, Roger Gilman, John Gibala, 


* 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
Harold Hammond, Fred Hurd, 
Merwyn Kraft, Taylor Lewis, Roger 
Morrison, Richard Siver, 
Waterbury, Ed Wetzel. 


Lawrence 


Informal Luncheon Meeting 

Following the morning session of 
the A.S.C.E. symposium on traffic con- 
gestion, January 18th, a group of 
I.T.E. members got together for 
luncheon at the Hotel Bedford. At- 
tending the extemporaneous and in- 
formal luncheon were Fred Hurd, 
Tony Carrothers, Harry Koch, Robert 
Mitchell, Henry Evans, Bruce Green- 
shields, Richard Siver. Stewart N. 
Gourley and F. Houston Wynn from 
the Yale Bureau of Highway Trafhe 
also joined the group of I.T.E. mem- 
bers for luncheon. 


ON THE SHELF 

December 1945, “Official Traffi 
Organizations in Cities and States’— 
survey conducted by the Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Control In- 
corporated. The report embraces traf- 
fic organization in city and state police 
departments and traffic engineering or- 
ganization in cities and state highway 
departments. Compiled under the 
general supervision of Wilbur S. Smith 
(Mem. ITE) Technical Consultant of 
Eno Foundation. 100 mimeographed 
pages. 


* 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 10 YEARS AGO 
Taken from Traffic Engineering, February 1936 


Franklin M. Kreml chosen by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police to direct safety work and expenditure of $15,000 given to the 
Association by the automobile manufacturers. 

The Seventh Annual Greater New York Safety Conference, held at the 


Astor Hotel, was attended by some 7,000 registered delegates. 


Among 


those who took part on the program were Burton Marsh, Maxwell Halsey, 
Miller McClintock, Franklin Krem! and Harold F. Hammond. 

T. Elmer Transeau has been promoted from Traffic Signal Engineer of 
Philadelphia to Signal Engineer, and Robert A. Mitchell has been promoted 
from Designing Traffic Draftsman to Traffic Signal Engineer. 

T. M. Matson, Philadelphia Traffic Engineer, has joined the staff of 
the Harvard Bureau for Street Traffic Research, where he will be associated 


with Dr. 
As3sictant. 


Miller McClintock 


and Maxwell 


Halsey, as Field Research 
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